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TEACHERS OF THE MEXICO, MISSOURI, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DESIGNED A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR IMPROVING INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
SLOWER-LEARNER AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL. THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
EMPHASIZES THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORAL SKILLS, NOT BY THE STUDY 
OF THE FORMAL STRUCTURE AND THEORY OF LANGUAGE, BUT THROUGH 
IMITATION OF MODELS AND CONSISTENT PRACTICE. THE LANGUAGE . 

ARTS PROGRAM AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL IS ORGANIZED 
TOPICALLY. UNITS SUGGESTED ARE ORAL COMMUNICATION, WRITTEN 
COMMUNICATION, USAGE, AND SPELLING AND VOCABULARY. FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING OF THESE TOPICS IS ENCOURAGED. AT THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL, THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM IS ORGANIZED BY 
THEMATIC UNITS WHICH DEAL WITH HUMAN VALUES, AND PERSONALITY 
AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. THE LABORATORY APPROACH IS 
RECOMMENDED, AND MOST CLASS PERIODS ARE DEVOTED TO SUPERVISED 
STUDY OR ACTIVITY AND INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. THE TOTAL 
FROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE STUDENT’S COMMAND OF 
OBSERVING, THINKING, READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND 
LISTENING SKILLS. SUGGESTED PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES ARE 
PROVIDED BY GRADE LEVEL FOR THE SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SKILLS. A SECTION ON TOOLS FOR TEACHING THE SLOWER-LEARNER 
BRIEFLY DESCRIBES BOOKS AND PROGRAM MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
SUCH A GROUP. SAMFLE UNIT PLANS FOR GRADES 7-11 CONTAIN 
TEACHING PROCEDURES, READING LISTS, ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS, 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSIONS AND WRITING 
ASSIGNMENTS. ALSO INCLUDED IS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS ON 
TEACHING THE SLOWER-LEARNER AND AN APPENDIX LISTING SUCH 
MATERIALS AS APPROPRIATE TEXTBOOKS FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL, 
AUDIOVISUAL AIDS, AND EASY READING BOOKS FOUND IN MOST SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. THE REMAINING TWO-THIRDS OF THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE 
CONTAIN RATIONALES AND PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SCIENCE TO SLOWER-LEARNERS. THIS GUIDE, RECOMMENDED BY 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE TO REVIEW CURRICULUM GUIDES, IS NOTED IN 
-ANNOTATED LIST OF RECOMMENDED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM GUIDES IN ENGLISH, 1967." (SEE TE 000 140.) <DL) 
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MEXICO SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 



1*!®*,** 5 eac !| b ° ys and girls, we must remember that the sttidents differ in 
ional maturity, aptitudes, abilities, interests, background, etc. 

We expect from each pupil only what he can do at his present staae of 
development, and It is our responsibility to help hi/achi^e f r!m tLt 



Our curriculum must be organized to meet the needs and abilities of students. 

P rovide leading opportunities which are within the experiences of 
the child, or which can be built on his experiences. 

that U£e 18 made "P ot successes and failures; 
accept f ailur es helped to earn a reasonable number of successes and to 

bal£eve that true learning is largely an active process In which the 

a “operative citizen analyzing problems, searching for Information, 

MnewJ” 8 and e Y a£uatl "S the information, solving problems, reaching some 
conclusion, and Judging whether or not it is the satisfactory answer. 

«Ie 1 iLn™^M?L taU f ht that as 8 “ ember of the democratic society they have 
i bU1 !? ° £ P er Petuating and improving that society. We must 

responsibilities* 1 " ith expe>:lences whlch 5,111 enable him to assume these 

t^at effective teaching and learning results in a changing of 
attitudes end efforts toward accomplishment. 

^ le ® rn through the available means to understand better the children 
for whose development we are responsible. We believe that an effective 
guidance program is essential. 

ba J £ay ® tbab our school personnel should make every effort to become 

«hnn^ d u a parents - We should tell the parents honestly and frankly 
ab °“ b bhe “d attitudes of their children in the classroom and at all 
times be willing to discuss the problems of their children. 

ii^mind? * ldeala * and values of llfe “>at be set high and kept constantly 

” abeldeve that the public schools have a responsibility toward every child 
attending school who is educable as long as that child L^ Vsinc«e 



PREFACE 



During the summer of 1966, a curriculum 
team of telchers in the Mexico secondary schools 
was engaged in a study, for a period h * 

of ways and means of working with slow learning 
students. The areas of English, social 
and science were included in the curricui y- 

Consultants from the State Department of Etocati<» 
worked with this group, giving directions and 
special help* 

During the 1966-67 school year, “^teacher 

in these fields will receive copies “ “JSs 

An inservice training program wiU be set up. rians 
Include a continuation of this study during the 
regular school year® 

Working with the underachiever and s lower-learner 
requires a team effort on the part of all members 
of the staff, including the administrator • 
teacher is especially a key person ln 
and training of these young people, tounderstanaing 
teacher can do much to create interest and motivate 

learning* 

The curriculum study has done much to stimulate 
a desire, on the part of all concerned ,C P 
educationally deprived Brents ^et jrfth succesa 
school. These successes will help thes 
maintain interest in school and decrease the dropout 
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L. Buford Thomas 
Superintendent of Schools 



HOW TO USE THE GUIDE 



Edward A. Krug said, !, The curriculum becomes the Instrumentality by 
which the schools seek to translate our hopes for education into a concrete 

reality curriculum planning is the rational way of responding to the 

problems of schools." * One of our problems is how to best teach the 
slower-learner . 

This guide was written for the purpose of defining this problem and 
seeking ways to solve it. This guide has been prepared by teachers for 
teachers* use as one means of improving instruction for the slower-learner 
at the secondary school level. It is intended to bring about some unity 
of purpose and serve as a means of stimulating interest in the improvement 
of the teaching of this student. 

A curriculum guide is one useful way in which a group may state its 
ideas and assist teachers in identifying patterns of organization. In 
this guide, emphasis is placed on a problem to be studied by sill teachers, 
rather than seeking abandonment of any teaching procedures. However, 
certain changes may become apparent as we go about our day by day planning 
for the teaching of the slower-learner. Each of us may find a 
job confronting us: first, to introduce into our planning the significant 

content needed for this student, second, to examine critically our present 
content to see what materials and methods can best reach the slower-learner. 

This guide is released in tentative and incomplete form, and the 
committee requests that each teacher in the fields involved assume some 
responsibility for reading it and join in the process of discussion and 
appraisal. Curriculum building is a continuing activity, slow and tedious, 
and in order for any curriculum, or parts therein, to develop into a 
functioning structure, the assistance and ideas of all its faculty, ad 
istrators and counselors are required. 

Curriculum comes to life in the classroom in the form of subject 
matter and related activities. However, subject matter presentation in 
outline form is not the function of this guide. There is no proposal for 
standardizing detailed courses of study in the Mexico schools. Rigid 
subject matter prescriptions do not allow for creative effort and outcomes 
on the part of teacher or student, nor can they anticipate the persona 
interaction of both which is the real source of learning. An outline type 
course of study tends to become static, authoritarian and stereotyped. 
Therefore, the committee has chosen to present a rationale for each * tea 
which serves to define its role regarding the slower-learner and to identify 
its contribution to the education of this student. Following these 
rationales, there is a variety of sample techniques and fr ?® 

which a teacher may gather ideas and use them in the individual teaching 

situation. 



* Edward A. Krug, (University of Wisconsin) Book Curriculum Planning, 

New York: Harper Brothers, 1958. 



OVERALL POINT OF VIEW FOR THE SLOWER-LEARNER* S CURRICULUM GUIDE 



INTRODUCTION ; 

The educational patterns have separated the intellectual develop- 
ment of the secondary school students into two areas: the junior high 

and senior high schools. The present pattern in the Mexico Public 
School System is a 2 - 4 plan. Furthermore, there is a trend in the 
Mexico Schools toward grouping students according to ability. This 
curriculum guide is directed toward the below average secondary students 
enrolled in English, social studies, and science. 

These students are generally non-verbal and are unable to read 
many of the textbooks which are aimed at the average or above average 
students. What then is the fate of the slower-learner? He may be 
assigned to sit and suffer through an entire year in a regular course 
he cannot understand, piling one failure on another until out of 
frustration he may become a discipline problem, withdraw behind a wal. 
of silence, or drop out as soon as the law allows. In short, because 
of the problems inherent with the teaching of the slower-learner and 
the lack of materials designed for this student, he is often the 
forgotten member of the school population. The purpose of this guide 
is to suggest some guidelines with which to help this student to find 
his place in the school society and to experience successes geared to 
his ability. This guide is based on the premise that there are certain 
simple concepts to which each slower-learner should, and can, be 
exposed and that each student, regardless of ability, can master these 
concepts if they are presented on that student's level of understanding. 
This student will be a voting citizen in less than a decade, and it is 
important that he feels that he has a place in the interactions of his 

community. 



STUDENT IDENTIFICATION : 

The identification of an academically unsuccessful student at 

first thought is simple he does not measure up grade-wise with the 

so-called average. True, this is a definition of a low-achiever. 

However, in taking a closer look, there may be at least three categories 
within this group: (1) the well-adjusted student who has achieved 

limited academic success in spite of low ability, (2) the student of 
higher ability who because of personal problems has never been successful, 
(3) the student who may be lazy or poorly motivated and who is difficult 
to distinguish from the under-achiever. 

The true slower-learner generally can handle only one idea or one 
task at a time. Furthermore, he has even greater limitations because 
of his low mental ability. He lacks the ability to draw upon experi- 
ences for concepts which he cannot verify except by his senses. He 
reaches a plateau of reading comprehension at approximately the sixth 

grade level. 







This student does think, maybe to a lesser degree than the average 
student and over a shorter period of time* He also has an attitude, he 
wants to learn something, he has curiosity, he likes successes, and he 
may not be slow in all subjects or skills. He has feelings, and he 
wants to be accepted as a person. This student wants a niche, but has 
difficulty in relating himself to others or to the world around him. 



TEACHER ATTITUDE: 

The ins truction of the slower— learner is a task full of many more 
frustrations and failures than the teaching of a regular class. The 
approach to the successful teaching of these students begins not with 
developing a curriculum, nor with a testing program, but with the teacher 
selected to guide these students. Teacher attitude causes students to 
respond differently. Any teacher instructing the slower-learuer must 
possess the desire to teach these student * based on the belief that 
teaching these young people is important. One of the first things that 
is observed in dealing with slower students is their relative inability 
to give attention over the full span of the normal class period to any 
one type of activity: listening, discussing, writing, etc. Patience, 

experience, experimentation, and a desire to teach these students will 
bring out wa;s to change the tempo of the class and thus hold their 
interest. 

The teacher of the s lower-learner needs to be a creative teacher 
who has patience, empathy, and imagination. Relaxed in manner, he 
should have a good sense of humor, plenty of determination, and the 
ability to be completely objective. At home in his subject matter, he 
should feel sufficiently confident to work with these students where he 
finds them. He has a professional commitment to be alert, and happy to 
recognize growth in skills and personal development, rather than to be 
downcast over snail-like academic achievement. 

With the slower students of genuinely low ability, he will need 
kindness and an objective understanding of the precise nature of their 
mental limitations, the thought processes they cannot use. He will avoid 
setting tasks beyond their scope. 

With the under-achieving slower students of better ability, the 
teacher knows that the necessary re-teaching means, besides a eJ*inical 
analysis of his problems, an attempt to change a discouraged attitude 
toward learning in general. Skills and content must he presented in a 
fresh and lively fashion in units based on student interest, making use 
of audio-visual devices, and providing for simple motor activities rather 
than passive seat -work drill. The teacher needs to use the services of 
the nurse and the counselor in working with these students especially, 
since they often represent the social, economic and educational casual- 
ties of our society, worlds apart from the teacher in experiences and 
values and forced by law to stay in school against their wishes. The 
teacher of the chronic under-achiever needs a social worker’s objective 
viewpoint and a sense of humor to lighten the job both for himself and 
for the under-achiever. 
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The third type of student— the goef -off— represents ususlly, an 
incomplete maturation problem who has capitalized and still will! 

his Sisance value. With him, the teacher needs objec ^!^LSiliti^ 
nation as he holds him to an increasing assumption of responsibilities, 
at the same time trying good-humoredly to discover his interests and 
motivate him toward adequate job preparation. 

The teacher of the slower-leamer needs the help and support of 
his colleagues in an in-service training course which can act as a 
clearing-house for methods and materials as well as a source of new i 
and constructive professional viewpoints. 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT EFFORT: 

The alower-learner is characterised as one who fails to conform to 

the traditional educational trades. The attitude that American 

cannot b-. taught successfully will defeat the philosophy of African 
public education — that we must teach all students who enter tn p 
schools. The purpose of education is to find ways to raise each student 
to his maximum potential achievement, not to limit growth. JESto is 

found to individualize and personalize education. In thefiual J » 
any blame for failure must be laid at the feet of the educationalsystem 

rather than on the student. It is essential “’“n «t^e circ^- 

to evaluate the progress of the slower-learner. Only 
stances should he be allowed to fail. Means of evaluation will be 
presented with the rationale of each subject guide. 

There will be fringe-average students in this group. 
must be sufficiently flexible to permit this fringe-average stu 
be shifted into sections where average students predominate it his 
performance warrants it and he is psychologically ready. 



Sara Bailey - Chairman 
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A POINT OF VIEW IN ENGLISH FOR THE SLOWER-LEARNER 



WHAT IS ENGLISH? 

English is properly considered not a subject at all, but a set of \ 
complementary skills establishing effective habits of 

reading, writing, speaking, and listening. These skills are continually 
practiced in the language arts class. The three areas of knowle ge-- “ 
GUAGS, COMPOSITION, AND IITEKATURE— are considered the structure of the 
subject. Tedious as work may seem at first to the teacher unaccustomed 
to the slower-learner , good instruction will produce progress in each of 
the skills and improved understanding of the functions of language. 



TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE SLOWER-LEARNER 

Since the student's language is the product of his tota -!: 
the teacher of the slower-learner needs both a very clear understanding 
of his student and of his real objectives in language instruction. 

The slower-learner will not be able to profit greatly : from ^ study of 
the formal structure and theory of language, but he can, throu S himitation 
of good models and consistent practice, improve his use of it. The teacher 
probably realizes that the point of attack in teaching languag clear 

slower-learner is the oral skills. However, a student '•<*"***£"* 
index of his socio-economic and cultural level. The dialect and usag 
problems he represents merely reflect conditions, attitudes, an 
whose influence on the learner's personality Jill nev ^ 
than mere precept. Changing a student's language depends on correcting 
his environment at least to the extent of providing him with real °r 
vicarious experiences which are a broadening source of richer vocabulary 
and more desirable locutions. This may be done by trips, reading, or 
audio-visual experiences, carefully planned and student eva J" at ‘ tion 
all, the student needs to use language responsibly in a s ° c * al a “" a “ . 
in the classroom— to speak to be heard and appreciated and to write to be 
read for reasons the class recognizes are important® 

The teacher should not feel that progress in minimal ianguage skills 
in grammar, spelling, and sentence structure is beyond the slower-lear . 
Such progress will only be slower than in average groups. Practice 
material^and speakin/or writing tasks should be within the real world 
of the student. He can master the concepts of capitalization , _ ^^*7. 
predication, and the spelling of many words which he is carefully tag 
to articulate and pronounce. For these language skills he y 

more on his listening and reading training for clues than the ods 

student. Hence his teacher may better induce cognition y -a 
than b* direct attack and drill on grammar rules and precepts— to him 

meaningless abstractions. 




Finally no language improvement will result unless the teaching is 
affective. The student must come to identify with users of better English. 
Since this is a process full of emotional and social conflicts for the 
student, the teacher of the slower-learner must be content in any one year 
to merely begin or support the process. 



TEACHING COMPOSITION TO THE SLOWER-LEARNER 

— 1 

Using language involves composing one’s thoughts. The teacher of the 
slower-learner should understand that oral composition is a thought pro- 
cess which precedes writing. Hence he will see that opportunity and help 
are given the student in composing orally before he is asked to write. 

Oral a nd written composition for the non— academic student should be 
a course of practical, functional value. He should be taught to write a 
literate simple sentence on topics suited to his experience and have prac- 
tice in writing a coherent brief letter. 

After the teacher recognizes and accepts the slower-learner 1 s limita- 
tions, he can see the uses for composition in helping these students. 

Since writing can perform an important guidance function by helping the 
slower-learner to understand himself, his desires, emotions, and values, 
topics should be related to the student’s normal interests. The student 
should be allowed to experience the satisfaction of sharing his accomplish- 
ment in writing with other people. The teacher’s role in this process 
should be to encourage freedom of expression. 

vkmiwm. 

Student achievement in oral and written composition will result in 
practical application in other language arts areas. In other words, 
practice in writing is practice in thinking. Better sentence comprehension 
produces better reading. The ultimate purpose of oral and written composi- 
tion for the non-academic student is to Improve his study skills, his 
social skills, and citizenship skills in his daily life. 



TEACHING LITERATURE TO THE SLOWER-LEARNER 

The teacher needs to approach the teaching of literature with care. 

To limit the student to the strictly utilitarian is to stunt imagination 
and emotional growth. However, the reteaching of reading skills is an 
extremely important basic task. Perhaps each task has some materials 
better suited to the teacher’s objectives, and reading content should 
include both the practical and the imaginative. 

Because r ead iug^is^ the basis of much of his learning, the slower-learner 
needs general improvement in reading skills. He needs to improve his 
reading comprehension, including getting main ideas, remembering what is 
read, visualizing what is read, and perceiving relationships such as 
time-order and cause-effect. To improve his reading comprehension, the 
slower-learner must have experiences, with the help of audio-visual aids, 
that will improve his vocabulary. Eliminating such bad habits as vocali- 
zation, lip reading, regression, and word-by-word reading will also help 
him become a better reader. The slower-learner must have pleasant experi- 
ences with reading in order to interest him in the vital skill of reading. 



No one needs the refreshment and enrichment of literature as an art 
form more than the slower student. Research has shown that non-verbal 
students may be creative In art and music. The teacher of these students 
needs to use every opportunity to help students establish links between 
non-verbal and verbal expression, knowing that any externalizatlon of 
thought and feeling is a first step toward removing language block. 

Examples of such methods are to be found on page 45 of Missouri's - A 
Guide for the Language Arts . Grades 10, 11, 12. 

Literature for the classes where there are many students whose values 
and experiences are not middle-class will need to be chosen carefully for 
style, suitability, and quality of appeal to their feelings and imaginations. 
The moral and ethical values of literature must be inductively developed 
without preaching. However, since the slower student is relatively quite 
normal in social adjustment and interests and is separated from literary 
appreciation chiefly by his reading problem, the teacher will read aloud to 
him a great deal and provide records and tapes for listening and discussion. 
With the tape recorder, the student can be encouraged to record privately 
his own attempts at Interpretation or dramatization, both very creative 
language activities. When he is satisfied with his tape performance, it 
may be triumphantly played for the class. 



LANGUAGE FOR DEMOCRATIC COMMUNICATION : GOALS OF OUR ENGLISH PROGRAM 

1. A sense of the importance of order in communicating. 

2. A sense of the interrelatedness of language activities. 

3. A sense of the importance and value of accuracy. 

4. An evolving sensitivity to language. 

5. A sense of the levels of usage and the ability to use them 
appropriately . 

6. A sense of the humor and vitality of dialect as it speaks 
for democratic individuality. 

7. A sense of the Importance of observation and logic. 

8. A sense of the need to reflect and to interprete experience. 

9. An ability to follow transitions of thought, especially in 
listening. 

10. An ability to determine emphasis in listening or in reading. 

11. A sense of what is involved in the full development of an idea. 

12. An ability to analyze what one reads in relation to one's 
personal experience. 

13. An ability to distinguish between concrete and abstract 
language, to be coherent. 

14. A sense of pride in honest and thoughtful speech and writing. 



A RATIONALE FOR TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE SLOWER-LEARNER 



Culturally speaking , the slower -learner is not an object of charity. 
His language represents subcultures which need to relate to our society 
and can enrich us. Missouri teachers who are proud of Huckleberry Finn , 
internationally regarded as a great American novel, need to read Mark 
Twain 7 s Pike County argot aloud to slower students and then ask for value 
judgments and perception of irony usually reserved for better classes. 
Student response— also in argot— will be surprising! The same procedure, 
using Negro authors of today or the spokesmen for other disadvantaged 
people, will be a step toward real communication. The teacher of the 
slower-learner , for rapport's sake, should make an effort to understand and 
appreciate his students' dialect as the growing fringe of language meaning, 
representing better levels of diction and usage as changes in behavior 
likely to be economically rewarding. 

The changes in behavior— in internalizing better language — will come 
about only if the teacher likes the pupil, and the pupil likes the teacher. 
The teacher needs to show this liking for the slower group physically by 
smile, manner, intonation, and casual gesture. The teacher who is really 
sensitive to the Implications of the slower -learner * s language and to his 
problems learns to appreciate and respect him. He should neither pity him 
sentimentally nor over-identify with him, because he can best help by 
maintaining objectivity and a realistic outlook. 

Interpersonal relationships among the students also largely determine 
language change. It is very important that the teacher study the dynamics 
of each class by sociogram or other measurement and then work with student 
leadership rather than against it, at the same time directing student 
energy toward her own ends of improved speech and writing. The teacher 
needs to be sure the students are receiving favorable impressions of better 
diction, responding to them affirmatively rather than negatively, valuing 
good usage in social situation where it seems to produce better results 
than the argot , grasping the principles of grammar to a degree , and volun- 
tarily incorporating some of those principles in spontaneous speech or 
writing. 

THE SLOWER STUDENT'S LIMITATIONS 

Perhaps a general description of the mental characteristics of the 
slower-learner will be helpful. In his Guidance of Learning Activities . 
Burton lists the following: 

1. Slow reaction time 

2. Weak ability to transfer learning 

3. Short interest span 

4. Little initiative and ability to plan 

5. Illogical thought processes 

6. Weak powers of abstracting 

7. Inability to organize 

8. Narrow range of interests 

9. Inability to correct his own failures 

10. Oftentimes a lack of confidence 



It will be seen immediately that these traits severely limit the tea- 
cher’s choice of methods with the slower-learner of genuinely low ability. 
However, since any one class is a composite of low. handicapped or retarded, 
and irresponsible students, the teacher may usually assume that they can 
work normally but slowly with simpler materials. 

Helpful techniques at each grade level will be discussed under course 
content, where the guide will attempt to work out a program of the sequential 
skills in English. 

The teacher who is successful with slower students is usually the one 
who is most concrete in his own thinking and in the tasks he works out for 
his students. 

METHODOLOGY FOR JUNIOR HIGH 

The Language Arts program for the slower-learner at Hardin Junior High 
has been divided into topical, rather than thematic units. The division of 
reading and English classes in the seventh and eighth grades has rendered 
this procedure necessary. Since a short attention span, restlessness, and 
failure orientation are characteristic of the slower-learner, these units are 
not to be taught separately, but as interrelated activities each week. The 
following units are suggested: 

1. Oral Communication 

2. Written Communication 

3. Usage 

4. Spelling and Vocabulary 

Schedules for the slower-learner should be flexible— never rigid. It is 
recommended that an average of one period per week be devoted to oral communi- 
cation, one period per week to written communication, one period per week to 
spelling and vocabulary, and two periods per week to usage. But teaching the 
same subject on a certain day each week, eg., teaching written communication 
every Tuesday should be avoided. The charts below only suggest how these 
subjects might be arranged In an individual week. Teacher creativity should 
be exercised to vary this schedule. 



FULL PERIOD SCHEDULE PLAN A 



Units 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


50 Minutes 


Spelling and 
Vocabulary 


Written 

Communication 


Usage 


Oral 

Communication 


Usage 



A specific period may be divided into two or three sections as illustra' 
ted in Plan B. This may be desirable when one lesson is closely coordinated 
with another. 



FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE PLAN B 



Units 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


16 Minutes 


Spelling 


Oral 

Communication 


Vocabulary 


Oral 

Communication 


Spelling 


16 Minutes 


Supervised 

Study 


Written 

Communication 


Supervised 

Study 


Written 
Communicat ion 


Supervised 

Study 


16 Minutes 


Usage 




Usage 




Usage 



The slower-learner should have a minimum of homework assignments, if 
any at all. Provision for supervised study should be made in the fifty 
minute period. During this study time, emphasis should be placed on Individ 
ual instruction. 



METHODOLOGY FOR SENIOR HIGH 



In the senior high school, literature, composition and language are 
usually t a u ght in thematic units for the slower-learner which are constructed 
?Heet his emotional needs and interests They deal chiefly with human 
values and personality and character development, using all six skills. All 
necessary description of thematic units and their processes is tobefound 
in the Missouri Guide to the Language Arts, grades ig., 11, 1|. Since t e 
thematic unit takes the laboratory approach, most of the class , -rich 
spent in supervised study or activity and in individualized instruction. 
Usually homework assignments are not given in 2's classes, but voluntary 
contributions, however slight, are a sign of real progress. 

EVALUATION PROCESSES 

While standard tests are given each year — the Iowa in the junior high 
school, the SRA Reading Record , the Purdue E njsjLig h Tgst , and “rtata di g- 
nestie tests given in the reading program at the senior high--it should 

be understood that these measure groups rather than ^f®ff ort The 

real criteria for passing or failing a student is S^ “d ®ffort. The 
standard test serves as an objective yardstick of academicprogressf or . 

normal students. With the slower-learner, teacher-made tests, the student 
i ndiv idual theme file, and the subjective judgment of teacher and counselor 

determine promotion. 

CLASS SIZE 

Administrators try to limit the size of most slower classes to 25 or 
less. At the high school all classes in English are kept close to 
because of the large amount of theme reading and clerical w °tkthetea 
must do. Individualization of instruction among the three typesof 
alower-learners, means that teachers of these classes need time for multiple 
planning and preparation of attractive materials. 

DISCIPLINE 

Because of the many tensions from habitual failure, aocio-economio 
and emotional conflicts, absence of work habits, ^ senerallowverba^ 
ability, slower-leamers tend to present a discipline ,® ^iii ties 

when tasks and materials set before them are not suited to th ® ir ^“re- 
setting orderly routines and work habits kindly but firmly and maintaining 
democratic attitudes of mutual responsibility help to create favorable 
climate for learning. Establishing mutual confidence may *® ® *® a * A ® 
task hut it is the secret of seal educational progress for these students. 
Sfclo™ or the erratic individual should be quietly removed and vorked 
with by teachers, assistant principal and counselortothepointwhereh 

can re-enter class and assume his proper place in the joint effort. At the 
high school, the weekly report gives the teacher 

other school people know that trouble is brewing. It is best not “allow 
matters to reach the point of a public clash between teacher and pupil. 

This in itself is emotionally disturbing to other students~and to the 

teacher. 



COURSE CONTENT IN ENGLISH FOR THE SLOWER-LEARNER 



SEQUENTIAL PROGRAMMING OF SKILLS 

As we have defined English, the term denotes the processes and skills 
of clear communication, whether reading or writing. These are just as 
essential in earning a living as in the transmitting of the American 
culture. Since English is a process, teaching it effectively probably 
consists of providing a series of sequential experiences or practices 
from 7th through 11th grade. In 7th grade these begin with simple sensory 
responses, learning to think, and to find and arrange words in useful 
patterns. The 8th grade student begins to see the design and meaning in 
these patterns. Tn the high school years he broadens his life experiences, 
begins to perceive the interrelationships of subject matter, and grows 
toward mastery of the skills. 

Following is an attempt to show sequential experiences which are 
likely gradually to bring about such outcomes. It is suggested that the 
teacher consider these as ideas for teaching and use them at his discretion 
where applicable. 



OBSERVING 



7th Grade 

a. Present problems and situations which allow students to discover 
the difference between fact and generalization 

b. Simple phonetic spelling 

c. Pantomimic verse and speech rhythms 

d. Observing films or taking trips as a basis for more satisfactory 
reading experiences 

e. Providing experiences for students with different kinds of words 

and getting them to perceive the functions of the several kinds — nouns, 
verbs, and modifiers. Observing patterns of simple sentences. 

f . Observing how a teacher checks out a book in the library 

8th Grade 

a. Teaching time order in simple narration 

b. Working on spelling of homonyms, noting clue similarities and 
differences 

c. Observation of simple and compound sentences 

d. Observing films or taking trips as a basis for more satisfactory 
reading experiences 

e. Observing how to find information in atlases and encyclopedias 
9th Grade 

a. How to discover new words through dialect, discussion, context, 
and dictionary 

b. How to express opinion politely in speaking and writing 

c. How to reconcile differences of opinion democratically 

d. How to value personality differences 

e. Observing spelling patterns in verb tenses, plurals, and 
po8sessives of nouns 
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f. Observations of sources of news —newspapers and newscasts 

g. Observing films or taking trips as a basis for more satisfactory 
reading experiences 

h* Discovering methods of arranging books in the library and how to 
use the card catalog 

10th Grade .. . 

a. Observing how to express opinions tactfully in oral discussion 

and in writing 

b. How to read and visualize simple metaphors 

c. How to summarize what one has understood in reading 

d. Observing films or taking trips as a basis for more satisfactory 
reading experiences 

e. Observing different types of magazines in the library 
11th Grade 

a. How to make interesting reports 

b. How to read the different parts of the newspaper 

c* How to perceive relations between American history and American 
literature 

d. Observing films or taking trips as a basis for more satisfactory 
reading experiences 



THINKING 



7th Grade 

a. Compare the important with the less important 

b. Compare the truth and fiction— how to identify 

8th Grade , , , , . .. 

a. Simple proof of a hypothesis — giving reasons why they think something 

b. Derivation of spelling rules for plurals and possessives 

c. Derivation of rules for nouns, verbs, modifiers 

9th Grade 

a. The paragraph as a group of related thoughts 
b* Study of synonyms and connotative words 
Ce Illustrating by simple analogy— perceiving likenesses 

10th Grade 

a. Writing the summary of reading material that includes both 
generalization and detail 

b. Laying the basis for comparison by the use of the very simple 
syllogism 

11th Grade 

a. Understanding how to read a test in order to answer it 

b. Sticking to the subject in answering a question on a test directly 

c. Concentrating when writing tests or reading for information 
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READING 



7th Grade 

a. Identifying key words 

b. Recognizing key statements 

c. Habit of inward visualization hoard which are reviewed 

d. Use of reading guide questions placed on the board »mic 

orally before reading starts-an aid to concentration ana purp 

e. Cmfwofds and their bearing on sentence meaning 

f! Conscious building of vocabulary from context of r g 
g. Animal, adventure, and mystery books concentr ation 

5 : - *— 

his basic sight vocabulary 
j. Interpreting maps, tables, and graphs 

8th Grade 

aTUiing the adult vocabulary he knows orefix 

b. Wordrecognition and analysis through root, suffix, pr 

c. Ascertaining time order in narration 

d. Perceiving and interpreting inference spor ta books 

a. Introduction to the world of rom ®“ c ®* concentration 

f. Speed and recall drills to promote b»»e habit_^ develop 

g. Use of Tacbist-O-Flasher and Instant Word Filmstrips co 

basic sight vocabulary 

h. Regular library time for browsing his reading 

i. Making certain that the student uses certain he 

in ordinary conversation and writing so t 

has mastered the word 

j. Interpreting maps, tables, and graphs 

9th Grade 

a. Dealing with abstract words 

b. Following thought sequences 

c. Making use of encyclopedic reference 

d. Discovering the pleasures of hoby q ^ interest reading 

e. Examining different types of books for personal incer 

f. Books of adventure leading into other types of reading 

g. Reading to compare and contrast v-n metrics to develop 

h. Use of Tachist-O-Flasher and Instant Word Filmstrips co 

basic sight vocabulary 

S: SS'J’SSilSJr ££ 2 . «. -*« •< — «*— 

k. Reading for sensory impressions 

l. Interpreting maps, tables, and graphs 

^^aVlnterpretation of description and character analysis 

b. Reading of news stories and editorials 

c. Reading and following directions 

d. Interpreting maps, tables, and graph 

e. Reading to compare and contrast 

J: the h*>it of concentration 
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a Other library tools such as almanacs , Blue Books , Who 8 Who , 

# year books, vertical file, historical and economic atlases 

b. Reading magazine articles for personal satisfaction, information, 

and opinion 

c. Speed and recall drills for concentration 

d. Interpreting maps, tables, and graphs 

e. Regular library time for browsing 



WRITING 



7th Grade , 

a* Topic sentences written followed with oral talk 

b. "Guess who" sentences . . . ^ 

c. **We write a story"— group project on overhead, teacher writing at 
dictation and letting students find their errors and inconsistencies 

d. Writing headlines to make vivid verb sentences 

e. Writing friendly letters 

f. Rewriting for correction of mechanical errors 



8th Grade 

a. Make, build, do— "how to" paragraphs 

b. Writing dialogue interviews on opinion or experience 
c» Taking notes on reading and on listening 

d. Writing sentence summaries of reading experiences 

e. Rewriting for mechanical correctness 

9th Grade 

a. Explaining by example 

b. Further summarizing of books and articles 

c. Reducing abstract generalization to concrete particulars 
d* Us ing transition words in process themes 

e. Rewriting to correct mechanical errors 



10th Grade 

a. Writing character sketches 

b. Making a newspaper, using the factual reporting style who, wh , 

when, where, why, how . 

c. Avoiding verbal shifts, maintaining use of the past tense in 



d. Writing library reports 

e. Rewriting for mechanical correctness 



11th G rade . . 

a. Writing letters of application and other business 

b. Writing a library resource paper for other classes 

c. Rewriting 




SPEAKING 



'“aT^feflirn jokes, human interest items, folktales 

b. Learning to articulate, pronounce and project well enough to 
make class announcements 

d’ Prlra P te1apfur d of S -" written scripts derived from reading 
newlor s tor its, with a great deal of teacher help on scripts 

e. One act plays taped privately at first 

f. Training in choral reading - „ 

g. opportunities for books sales talks for reading s mu 

8th Grade , 

e. Reading aloud for punctuation inflection 

f. Noting humorous changes of meaning due to inflecti 
ft. Book sales talks for reading stimulation 



9th Grade 

a. Oral interpretation of fiction 

b. Verse interpretation 

c. Panel discussion 

d. One act plays 

e* Sociodrama and role playing 
f. Book talks 



^.Tsfatlon of TV programs-1 Have a Secret, College Bowl, sports 
reporting, with student written questions . . 

b. The acting out and taping of scripts derived from s o 

students have read 

c Reading their own themes aloud on tape for playoacK 

d. Impersonations and "guess who," using characterist c pan o 
and noting body movements 

e. Book talks 

f. Panel discussion 

g. Telephone manners 



Attorney" — mock trial procedures for answering questions 

b. Elements ai^rulesof order In conducting a socialized recitation 
such as book discussions 

c. Putting your best foot forward In job interviews 

d. Telephone efficiency 



LISTENING 



— r^ries read by teacher where listening guide questions are 

placed on the board prior to the reading and where there are oral 

b Listening 1 t^teacher-made'tapes of narrative verse read against 
approprilte musical background. Students discuss (preference 

testins?) mood or effect of poem « 

c. Listening to records which are dramatic readings o grea 

a nd comparing them with simplified versions - 

d. ?eacherreads aloud for narrative tension using excerpts from 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry, Finn 
e* Enjoying drama in relaxed manner 

8th Grade 

a. Taking fact notes from teacher lecture reports 

b Writing one or two sentence summaries of student reports 

c. HearinI an argument and deciding the right conclusion 

d. Picking fallacies in sales talks 

e. Enjoying drama 

— arlSaariaing talks on panels, noting different opinions and 

contributions _ . 

b. Reporting on TV newscasts or documentaries 

c. Reporting on the preacher . « .^ 1 ., 

d. Picking fallacies in political talks or slanted articles 

a. Listening to lyric as well as narrative poetry 

b. Listening to drama for theme ©e ideas 

c. Further summarizing of panel talks 

d. Keeping a log of TV newscasting listened to 

^/Tlf tenlng to public discourse for recall and discussion 

b. Listening to lyric poetry 

c. Listening to drama 

d. Keeping a log of TV newscasting listened to 



TftftT q vm, TRACHTNR THE SLOWER-LEARNER IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



A number of audio-visual materials are available to aid the Hardin 
j unio r High School teacher in his classroom presentation. Tape recorders, 
record players, overhead, filmstrip, and film projectors may be reserved by 
the te ache r for use in enriching the student's learning experience. Records , 
filmstrips, and reference books suitable for the Junior high may be obtained 
from both the Hardin Library and the Audrain County library. Teachers are 
encouraged to utilize both libraries# 

Approximately three SRA reading labs applicable to the slower-learner 
may be used for program enrichment. A control reading program will also be 
available for the reading classes. 

TOOLS FOR TEACHING THE SLOWER-LEARNER IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The basic texts assigned to slower-learner classes in the high school 

are the Harcourt Brace Companion series Adventures . fo£ MSZ. Ot ■ > » — — 
tures in Living (10th) , and Adventures for Americans^ (11th) . These texts 

from 4th to 9th grade level in reading difficulty but ar^ carefully 
chosen for high school social interest. Each book is ^ematically organised 
and has an excellent manual which supplies many suggestions for a “PPlf“£ntary 
aids. In fact, each manual is also a very fine text on teaching English t 

the slower-learner by the unit method. 

There are also available in each year, for suppiementary uae with 
s lower-learners the Scott Foresman Galaxy series Vanguar d (9th) , Perspectives 
(10th) , and Accent (11th) . These texts are standard texts in the av erag 
(3’s) classes. They are used most effectively according to their ““ 
directions. Vanguard is accompanied by Tactics I, a programm , 

course with individual lesson sheets. Tactics II accompanies Perspectiy ££. 
Tactics III should be published some time this year to go with M£|St- ^he 
Galaxy - programs may be used with better students among the slower learners 
or with those who need reinforcement in a particular reading s • 
materials should be used only as thematic unit supplement in r ® a ®“8 « 
listening, since they are usually too difficult £ ° r !^ ta are 

the 2's classes. Additional supplementary sets of literature texts are 
Prose and Poetry Journeys for the 9th grade and Prose and Pgetry. Adventures 

for the 10th grade. 

Another reading-centered set of unit materials available in each year is 
the Scholastic units. These are thematic libraries of pocketbooks with pro 
grammed lessons outlined in manuals of instruction. Available to the 9th 
grade are Moments of Decision ; to the 10th grade, Perso ngi. ^ 
and to the 11th grade. Success . The sets represent an attempt to furnish 
materials for differentiation of instruction and are usually most “®® £u M" 
the latter half of the year when differences within t he cl ass begin ^ ^ , 

as some slower-learners progress and some do not. H °” ewe ^ . substi- 

units cannot be effectively used without their manuals. They ^ °® 
tuted for one of the thematic units in the Compattfgs. series. Certainiy they 
should not be regarded merely as a supplement to library _ resources for fr 
reading books. Since pocketbooks are especially attractive to 
very portable, the teacher will need to use the pocket cards in each book to 

keep the books from being carried off! 

In mechanics and composition for the slower-learner, studentsuseQj^ 
n.nl First Course, in 9th grade; Building, Better En a l lsfej in 

the 10th grade; and Enjoying English 11 and Practical, English , a wee y 



Scholastic publication in the 11th grade. The teacher will possibly wish to 
use these texts mainly as resources. They represent language principles as 
clearly and simply as possible and offer some drills which can help this 
type of student. It is perhaps best to omit in direct teaching, chapters in 
the 9th and 10th grade books dealing with the traditional grammar of the com- 
plex sentence and with diagramming as a system because of the limitations of 
the student who is weak in the ability to abstract and to transfer learning. 
Usually such students do not write subordinate clauses very often. However, 
when a student occasionally does and asks help in placing or punctuating it, 
materials from these chapters can be used for individual help. It is impor- 
tant to remember that grammar and mechanics are not subjects to be taught but 
skills which are gradually developed throughout the year in oral and written 
composition. Teaching about language is not a substitute for teaching the 
use of language. The teacher should not feel pressed to "cover the book" 
whether actual skills in use develop or not. 

In addition to these language handbooks there are available the SEA 
Writing Skills Laboratories. Part I: Narration, Part II: Description , and 

Part III : Exposition . Parts JI and II are suitable for 9th and 10th grades 

and Part III for 11th grade. The Writing Skills Laboratories were developed 
for junior high school use, but they serve the slower-learner well because 
they are developmental. The teacher will find that the skills developed are 
sequential and perhaps a little more carefully articulated than are the 
writing skills in a general English grammar and mechanics textbook. It is 
well to remember that the Writing Skills Laboratories are programs rather 
than lesson leaflets only. Best results may come from using the materials 
in their planned order. 

An important tool in teaching English at the high school is the pupil’s 
Individual theme file folder. Each English classroom has a cabinet to accom- 
modate these student files which contain the pupil’s accumulated SRA Reading, 
Record tests for each year, his graph of reading progress, and his Purdue 
English tests (grammar and mechanics), as well as his rewritten themes, unit 
writings, and other important assignments for the year. Except with seniors, 
the file is put in order in May and reirins in the cabinet until September 
when it is turned over to the pupil’s new teacher for perusal. This routine 
perhaps provides for some continuity in instruction. The standard tests are 
then transferred to the new folder for the coming year, and the pupil may 
take his old file home. As well as teaching good study habits, the files 
provide data for the yearly parent conferences and for the guidance counse- 
lors. 

Since most slower— learners are 3—5 years retarded in reading level, 
practice with the Tachist-O-Flasher filmstrips will help build basic sight 
vocabulary, help the teacher to diagnose reading difficulties that are symp- 
toms of visual problems, and improve speed, concentration and comprehension. 
These ma teria l s are not unit— related thematically, but representing them as 
an aid and a game for 15 - 20 minutes once or twice a week will nudge the 
complacent students and give earnest strivers a gratifying sense of possible 
achievement. For the student of genuinely low ability or visual handicap, 
the teacher will avoid any stress on this activity which might give rise to 
anxiety or deepen the sense of frustration. The tapes and machines may be 
secured through the reading teacher (Room 201) and the librarian. Teachers 
will wish to read the manual, box-index of filmstrips, and preview spools 
for their vocabulary level and suitability. 

It is hoped that interested teachers of slower-learners will experiment 
with m qk -fn g tapes suitable for use in the language laboratory. The high 
school also has facilities for making transparencies for the overhead pro- 
jector. 



SAMPLE UNIT PLANS: A YEAR’S PROGRAM IN ORAL COMMUNICATION FOR SEVENTH GRADE 



Since the slower-learner is more successful in speaking than in writing, 
and since people talk much more than they write, emphasis in the seventh anc. 
eighth grade is placed on oral communication. The lessons in speaking should 
be applicable to the daily life of the student. 

Text s The MacMillan English Series G7 

Understandings to be Developed in 7th Grade Instruction: 

1. To speak clearly and effectively 

2. To develop self-confidence in speaking . 

3. To be able to limit the subject of the speech to a specific top 

4. To listen for content 

5. To listen attentively and courteously 



Section Three : Using English in Speaking and Listening 

Chapter 10: “Conversation and Discussion'*, pp. 179 - 205 



Activities s 

would be necessary. A discussion of correct ways to ma e an p _____ 

introductions follows. Type situations for °“ JgtuLioL 

and distribute to class. Each student will receive a different si 
Allow the student to choose his own partner to demonstrate his introducti . 
Allow students to introduce outside speakers to the class dur g J ^ 
One student may sometimes present another to a sch o °l gr^p. T he chai 
of a discussion panel, for instance, may remind his classmates < of a 

pertinent qualification of the next speaker. T f ac J!\!!troduction 
any opportunity available for the student to make an introduction. 

Part 2: Participating in a Conversation _ . _ . 

Students in the seventh grade will be most interested in pa _ P 
naturally and intelligently in conversation. A few talks will 
a c hanc e to evaluate their oral skill. Typical topics for profitable 

conversation are; 

A bit of current news from a magazine or newspaper 
An advertisement, fetching or questionable 
A question— any question which is real and earnest 
A school interest or activity 
A local incident 

A well-known character in fiction or history 
The plot of a story read by the class 
Reasons for the popularity of spy stories and movies 
What to do in an emergency (any emergency of 1 ” teres > . 

Arrangement of desks, etc., can help create an informal 

encourage spontaneity in the students. Small groups may be formed accord 
w trihe inte“sts of individual students. Each group should have a 
fairly defiSte subject to discuss. Before the first conversation, there 
maybe a cl^ss discussion of the characteristics of good conversation: 
aler tness of each speaker and listener, tactfulness, courtesy, attempting 
to make real contributions, avoidance of showing off ^°“ UC ’ 

avoidance of interrupting, the asking of leading questions, and so . 



Teacher should move from group to group guiding the conversation when 
necessary and giving the teacher an opportunity to evaluate: individual, per- 
formances. The shy, retiring individual may be gently prodded by the tea- 
cher A particularly successful conversation may be tape recorded and 
uZv playS to the class. Praise and constructive criticism of this con- 
versation should help the class to discover a few techniques used in con- 
versing. 

^Before practicing^ the correct way to make a telephone call, each student 
should be familiar with the telephone directory. If possible, S lve a 
directory to each student and carefully explain the main sections of the 
directory. Ask the students to try to discover all the information avail- 
able in it. As students discover this information, list it on the board. 
When the students have completed their list of information to be discovered, 
ask a series of prepared questions (eg., individuals addresses .phone 
numb ers, etc.). Challenge each student to be tne first to discover th 
answer in his telephone directory. 

The class discusses both correct and incorrect ways to make 
calls. The teacher must be certain that the students realize which tele- 
phone calls are correct and which are incorrect. Allow eac 8 ^ 
choose a partner and give each group a few minutes to prepare 
tion. Using the dummy telephone, allow each group to d ®^ 8 ^? e c ^ eraa- 
correct way to make a telephone call. Tape record the u n . 

tions and allow them to praise or criticize their own Performance Discuss 
long distance calls with the students, emphasizing direct distance dialing. 
Allow students to demonstrate placing a long distance telephone cal 
dummy telephone. Have a few out-of-town telephone directories aval a e 
for students to examine. 

Part 4: Contributing to a Discussion . /Horns- 

~ The _ principles underlying good conversation are also basic to 8»"d discus 
sions. A satisfactory discussion requires progress toward a recognized 
goal and involves contributions of all, or nearly all, the members of the 
group. The topie of discussion should usually be phrased as a problem t 
be solved. Perhaps no unquestionable solution exists, but at least tenta 
tive conclusions may often be drawn. Expect each member of the class to 
contribute something to the discussion. If the teacher remembers the 
particular strong points of each student, he may occasionally supply a lead 
cr a question that will bring in some of the silent ones. Announce the 
topic of discussion in advance to give each student sufficient 
think about his own ideas on the subject. Tape record the discussion an 
allow students to praise or criticize their own work. 

Chapter 11 : "Speaking and Listening" , pp • 206 - 224 

^Msajss^th^fundamental^principiea of parliamentary pro 'f^"® -^th 
room. Appoint a temporary chairman and have the class illustrate the 
correct parliamentary procedures. Ask class to name instances when th *y 
have participated in a meeting conducted by parliamentary procedure outsld 

of the classroom. 

“Type different situations for announcements (eg., change in class schedui , 
party next Friday, need for volunteer work, etc.) on slips of paper and 
give each student a different situation. 



Allow class time for students to prepare a brief announcement. Emphasize 
that all necessary information be included. Discuss posture* articulation, 
and projection carefully before they deliver their announcements. Tape 
record all announcements and allow class to discuss the good and bad points 
of each. It is desirable to have committees in charge of bulletin boards, 
special occasions, etc. With such committees, the need for announcements 
often appears* Homeroom and assembly programs also frequently necessitate 
announcements. Allow students to make these and other announcements when- 
ever possible during the year to give them necessary practice. 

Part 3 : Giving a Good Talk 

Each student, especially the slower— learner , will have serious difficulty 
in selecting a suitable topic for his talk. He is likely to choose a big 
subject, fail to narrow it, take notes on an encyclopedia article, and for 
his talk, simply summarize what the encyclopedia says. With teacher St- 
ance, the same student will cut the subject down to workable size, consult 
more than one source, and employ his own plan of organization for the 
material. Allow each student to give a short talk on something that 
interests him. A short book report may be the topic for the tal . cour 

age the student to give a report on a book he enjoyed. He should try to 
convince other students to read the book. Avoid having too many reports 
given on the same day. 



Emphasize the mechanical part of the talk — speaking clearly , looking at the 
listeners, and having good posture— before the student delivers his talk. 
Discourage students from memorizing their talks. Do not expect the talk to 
be longer than two or three minutes. If possible, tape the tal pr vs e y 
first and allow the student to see his own mistakes. This practice will 
help the student’s confidence when he finally faces the class. Tape e 
talk again when it is delivered to the class. Allow the student to Praise 
or criticize his own performance as heard on the tape. Ask members of th 
class for constructive criticism of the student’s poise before the audience. 



Part 4; Effective Listening 

Discuss the characteristics of a good listener. Class may list standards 
for listeners such as: 

Hf^ vc desks cleeir 

Sit in comfortable position with eyes on the speaker 
Show by expressive faces that you are "with" the speaker 
Be patient if the speaker has difficulty 
Be able to offer intelligent criticisms 
If the final bell rings, do not interrupt the speaker 
A volunteer committee may construct a poster naming and illustrating the 
qualities of a good listener. The students may want to periodically refer 

to this list. 

Before listening to a speech or report, teacher should suggest that the 
students listen for something in particular. Writing a listening guide on 
the blackboard for all students to follow will greatly increase the intens- 
ity of listening. A short quiz may be given after the speech or report to 
allow the student to evaluate his own listening. 

If the students have difficulty following instructions, the teacher may 
give oral instruction on a number of useful topics — how to open a new book 
how to check a book out of the library, how to take notes on a 3 x 5 card, 
etc. After completing each set of instructions, have the students do what 
was just explained. Have each student give instructions for accomplishing 
some task that could be done quickly in the classroom, and other students 
carry out the instructions. 



Chapter 12: "Reading Aloud and Telling Stories", PP* 229 - 242 

Parti:. Rea ding Expressively to the Class 

Choose a. record that has a poem read expressively. ' Play the record to the 
class asking them to note the feeling and liveliness in the reading. Read 
suitable excerpts from novels and poems to the class. Choose one article 
and read it to the class without expression Then repeat the reading of 
the article only this time use the proper expression. Help the students 
find interesting passages to read. If there is dialogue, allow the stu- 
dents to work together on it. Tape the readings privately. After the 
student has sufficiently mastered the reading, have him read it for the 
enjoyment of the class* 

Choose suitable one act plays for the class and allow students to choose a 
part. Divide into the necessary groups and rehearse the plays. If possi- 
ble, tape each group f s play before the final presentation and allow the 
group to Improve its own presentation. Allow class time for each group to 
present its play. 



Part 2: Choral Reading , 

Students will enjoy reading poetry together if they are carefully directed. 
Class will choose poem suitable for choral reading and each student will 
read it silently. Discuss the moods, ideas, etc. contained in tie poem. 

Be certain that the students understand not only the poems as a whole, out 
every word in the poem# Allow sufficient class time for practice n ree 
ing the poem together. Tape record a few of the practices. Students wil 
be able to hear both the good and the bad qualities of their reading. When 
the class has sufficiently mastered the choral reading of a poem, arrange 
to have the students present their reading to another class. 



Part 3; Telling a Story 

Discuss the characteristics of effective story telling. 

Have students suggest a few things to be avoided in telling a story. ese 

suggestions might include: 

Unnecessary "see’s" and "you know’s" 

Irrelevant statements 

Relation of events in an Illogical order 
Laughing before the listeners know what is funny 

Leaving out important details - 

Encourage students to look for pointed anecdotes, to relate to ecees 
stories or parts of stories that they have found interesting, an * 
into the class discussion any pertinent material they have discovered. 

. Have each student prepare some interesting story for the class . Ask 
students to practice telling their story to friends and relatives before 
delivering it to the class. When the students tell their stories, conduct 
the classes as informally as possible. 



SAMPLE UNIT PLANS: A YEAR’S PROGRAM IN ORAL COMMUNICATION FOR EIGHTH GRADE 



Text : The MacMillan English Series G8 

Underst anding s to be Developed in 8th_ Grade Instruction: ^ 

1. Touse speaking as an effective tool for communication 

2* To develop poise before an audience 

3. To use logical sequence and organization in spea ing 

4. To listen for understanding and appreciation 

Section Three: Effective Speaking 

Chapter 8: “Talking With Peopled pp. 185 - 194 

Activities : 

Part 1: Introducin g Peo 2 l| tion is to have a student 

“to appropriate exercise for the formal introduction is to^av^ ^ ^ Qn 

introduce someone to the class. Have each student t hi student 

a slip of paper. The papers are then put in a bagfrom wnicn every 

A practical application of the informal in ’“^e^riTst^Lt write 

an experience he has had within the last year. P 

between classmates and the introductions dramatized. 

When errors or mistakes are merely pointed out to tbe s tudent by bhe t ea 
ch“, Se student often fails to comprehend them. One method of facili 
tating the student's creativity and value judgment is a bulleti^ 
display. Have the student bring pictures, photogrop > other 

magazines and newspapers which show W***" 4 ^*? somt If Se 
people. Let the class make up humorous captions indicating some 

mistakes and wrong ways to introduce people. 

Part 2 : How to Begin a Co nversation ,, lads could be enhanced 

Practice^ in giving and responding toconyersationalleads^coui ^ 

by holding a contest between stuaents. Let a - thG Mass 

with whoTto carry on a short convers. ation, ^ f or Beginning Con- 

evaluates their conversation according to the Guides for oeginn b 

versations" in the textbook. 

Divide the class into teams with 

15 minutes for conversation between members. ^ u ^™ nversatio n 
and play it back to the class. e , cour tesv and group participa- 

with reference to choice of topics, SoSSi. After each 

tion. Keep a class record of the euggestionsfo p ± lnt0 a 

team has had their turn, let the students compile their suggest 

code for good conversations. 



Part 3? Interviewing, People . . . . 

Since the s lower-learner is occupationally orientated, the job interview 
is a realistic and interesting educational experience. Take the class on 
a field trip to the employment office. Ask the manager to explain the 
functions and operations of the organization and to go through a typical 
interview with the students. 

Let the students suggest and act out interview situations for different 
jobs. 

Have the students select several jobs in which they are interested. Se° if 
applications for these positions are available and can be secured. Using 
the applications as a criteria, have the class make a list of typical 
questions asked by the interviewer and interviewee. Then set the class up 
as an imaginary company interviewing applicants. Let them design their 
own application blank and personal evaluation sheet. 

Part 4.: Reporting on an Interview 

Have the students clip interviews from the newspapers and bring them to 
class for a bulletin board display. Each student will make a brief report 
to the class on the interview he has brought. This report should rely on 
the guides in the textbook and the class compiled list of interview tech- 
niques • 

Have each student select a radio or television program which features 
interviews. Allow each student to report his personal evaluation of the 
program to the class, using the information he has gathered. 



Part 5: Giving Directions . - 

With a map of the city of Mexico, pinpoint all the major P°* nta . 

interest— the public library, the newspaper office, etc. Then divide tne 
class into teams of two with one student naming a point of interest and 
the other student giving oral directions to that point. The route of the 
directions could be traced on the map by a third student. 

As an extra or out-of-class assignment the teacher could arrange and super- 
vise a scavenger hunt. A committee of students would hide 311 ° J 
school grounds and then devise different sets of directions to the object. 
The rest of the class would divide into teams to receive ter 
and begin the search. The activity would conclude with a class discuss on 
evaluating the directions and the procedures used in following them. 

Chapter 9i "Speaking and Listening", pp* 197 — 211 



Part 1 ; Make the Most of Your Voice 

An exercise to illustrate the fact a person's voice is an expression of 
his personality is to have the students close their eyes while the teacher 
selects one student to say a few words or read a paragraph. Then have the 
class open their eyes and write on a piece of paper who they thought the 
speaker was and what identifying characteristics made them select that 

person. 

Individual student talent may also be utilized in this type of activity. 
Have students give imitations of well-known performers or personalities. 
The rest of the class participates in the "guess who" portion of this 
activity. A discussion concerning distinctive voice qualities will 

naturally follow. 



Play the record "Casey at the Bat" for the class. Encourage students to 
listen for differences la the speaker’s use of volume-loud, soft, moderate, 

Tape record examples of high pitched, low pitched, and monotone voices. 

Play the tape to the class. Then hold a class discussion on why the differ- 
ent voices were not pleasing to listen to and why the listener eventually 

lost interest. 

Have the students invent sentences or exercises in which they intentionally 
raise or lower their voices. For example: 

1. Lowering the pitch: Here 

comes 

the 

teacher. 



had 



gone, 



2. Raising the pitch: I 



thought 



you 



3. Lowering and raising the pitch: How 

many 

of you 

would 
like 



game? 
to the 
go 
to 



4. Varying the pitch; 



you 



like 

I you 



like 



like 



I you 
like 



you 



Plav a record of Poe’s Prose Tales to the class. Have the students listen 
for differences in pitch when the reader emphasizes exciting or fr g e ng 
parts. Have students relate this to Instances when they have beenscared 
Ld their voice "cracked" or changed. Then let the students make up oral 
sentences expressing these moods: anger, excitement, fear, pp 

As a self-demonstration technique, bring a full length mirror Coclass so 
that students may watch themselves speak. Have them v ew , 

they normally speak, then in an exaggerated manner, and finally peaking 
correctly as possible. Let each student write his own tongue twister to 

use with this activity. 

ei f ecf ive^par t^o f^speaking is the speaker’s behavior. To emphasize^his 
to the class bring a television and have the students evaluate a program. 
Their evaluation should be concerned with their reactions to the speaker s 
use of gestures, facial expressions, and physical movements. 

Let the students write, direct, and produce their own pantomime skit. 
Arrange with another teacher a time when the students might Pkeaenttheir 
skit to a different class. Have the students note carefully the reactions 

of the other class. 



Part 3 : Plan Talks Carefully 

Take the students to the school library, explain its functions and the 
materials available. Then help each student select a subject which 
interests him. Help him limit his subject and collect material from 
magazines, newspapers, and books to illustrate a talk. 



Hava the students bring their next assigned report from another subject 
into English class. Using their English guides for writing and preparing 
talks, help them develop their topic. Give them the opportunity to present 
their report before the class. 

Part 4_: Give Your Talk 

Have the class collectively formulate a speech scorecard to use in evalu- 
ating individual talks. Then let each student privately tape record his 
talk and play it back, checking his good qualities and faults on his score- 

card. 

Let each student give a talk before the class. 

Part 5 } Listen Attentively 

Have each student prepare a short quiz over ttae content of his talk* Let 
him give it to the class to see if they are good listeners. Another varia- 
tion of this activity is to have a question - answer session. Each student 
writes several questions over the talk and then orally quizzes his class- 
mates. 

Have the students make a list of all the listening experiences they have 
in a typical day. Hold a class discussion on the similar and unique 
experiences the students had. 

Take the class on a walk around the school grounds. Have them listen for 
sounds and make an identification list. 

To encourage and develop the art of listening, have the students play the 
game, "In Grandma’s Attic”. Game instructions: One student starts the 

game by saying, "In Grandma’s attic, there was an apron,' the next student 
repeats the sentence and adds an item. Each succeeding student repeats the 
items in proper order and adds an item of his own. 

Have each student listen to a newscast and make a list of "loaded” words 
for a bulletin board display. Hold a class discussion on the effectiveness 
of these words and the students* reactions to them. 

Have each student prepare an inventory of his own listening habits. Com- 
pare the inventories in class. 



A DISCUSSION OF THE TEACHING OF READING IN 7TH AND 8TH GRADES 

Since the Hardin Book List to be found in the appendix of this guide 
contains all the reading suitable for the slower-leamer and* si ^ e 
texts are used by all teachers in rotation, it is not possible to write 
for every text and teacher. However, a review of the basic methods of teach- 
ing reading may be helpful for the teacher. 

The following suggestions are given for increasing efficiency in reading 
for the slower-leamer in the junior high school: 

Studv Each Student and Determine His Needs in Readi ng,. , , , 

All slower-learaers do not read alike. Each student should be st ^ di 
individually so that the teacher may determine his needs in readings Appro 
priate instruction for each student may be given only after the needs and 
difficulties of the student have been determined. 

Develop in Each Student a Desire for Recreational 2£ Leisure-Mt| 

This - IsTuaually lacking in a slower-learner who has hadtoreadbooks 

that were difficult for him. Suggestions for developing this ability are 

presented Jiere. where to find them, and some of the fascinating 

information which they contain. 

2. Abolish the book report method. Allow the student t0 re ® 
without requiring him to account for what he reads. Book 
reports destroy interest in reading. 

3. Aid the student in selecting interesting books that * r *J~*fJ 
for him to read. Stories and classics with a reduced vocabulary 

are designed especially for this type of student . 

4. Motivate reading along the lines of the student s interest 
through projects or units of work. For junior high studen , 
activity method has proven concrete and effective. 

Develop in the Student Effective , Rapid , and Efficient Method s of Reading ,. 
This may be done in the following ways: 

1. Study the reading habits of the student and give exercises 

which will correct poor reading habits. „ 

2. Give the student special exercises in speed and comprehension, 
and aid the student in transferring these habits to leisure-tim 

reading. 

Develop in the Student the Ability to 

Some~ students read efficiently along one line, but are ^efficient 
other fields of reading. The reading course should Include guidance in the 

1. The ability to locate information rapidly, by skimming over 
irrelevant details and noting the main points of a section. 

2. The ability to think about or question critically that which is 

3. The ability to remember what has been read and to organize the 
materials into a condensed logical unit. 



Develop in the Student the Ability To Increase Els Meaningful Vocabular y, 
and To Increase" Gradually His Understanding of More Difficult Materials . 

This may be encouraged in the following ways : 

1. Increase the student* s speaking and reading vocabulary through experi- 
ences and units of experience. New terms may be discussed and evalu- 
ated in class. The concreteness of an activity aids new terms, 
phrases, and selections in becoming meaningful to a student. 

2. Teach the student to look up words in the dictionary, to derive 
meanings from the context, and to analyze words from root words, 
suffixes, prefixes, and the like. 

3. Encourage the student to ask questions about various selections read. 

Develop in the Student the Ability To Appreciate Good Literature . 

Although many s lower-learners may begin by reading comic books, etc., 
the teacher should not suppress such reading at first, but should try to aid 
the student in appreciating good literature. If this is carefully executed, 
many students soon substitute better literature for the comic books • Careful 
selection of good literature within the reading ability of the student aids 
considerably in elevating his reading tastes. Reading and group discussions 
of classics serve as an introduction to good literature. 

Develop in the Student Efficient. Methods of Study . 

Students who do much leisure-time reading sometimes do not learn to 
study effectively. Such students should be guided in organizing materials, 
in noting essential details, and in reproducing the ideas which they have 
read. This should be done, however, in connection with study reading and not 
with leisure-time reading. 

Develop in the Student the Efficient Habits of Reading by Giving, Remedial 
Instruction When Necessary . 

Students in the junior high school who have not been taught to read 
adequately should be given remedial instruction. The most common difficulties 
which may be determined by tests and by observation are: (1) low rate of 

reading but high in comprehension, (2) low in comprehension but high in rate 
of reading, and (3) low in all phases of reading. The remedial measures for 
each of these difficulties may be found in many of the books on remedial 
reading. Suggestions for correcting the various difficulties are given here: 

1. For students low in rate of reading but high in comprehension. 

a. Stimulate recreational reading. 

b. Curtail oral reading. 

c. Give exercises in speed of reading and graph the scores so that 
the student will see his own progress. 

d. Give exercises in the use of context clues by omitting 
non-essential words in passages so that the student will learn 
to infer certain words from the passage. 

e. Encourage the student to read simple books within his abilities 

and interests. 

2. For students who are low in comprehension and high in rate of reading. 

These students are usually rapid inaccurate readers. 

a. Stress accuracy in reading by giving exercises for accuracy. 

b. Stress accuracy through oral reading. 

c. Increase vocabulary and comprehension by word study and the 
use of the dictionary. 

d. Use adequate work-type materials. 

e. In some cases, use artificial methods of decreasing the eye span. 
Point to reading material with the finger, cover the lines with a 
card, or use any other device which will decrease the rate of read- 
ing to harmonize with the rate of comprehension* 



3* For students who are low in all phases of reading* These students 
usually have difficulties in word-recognition which decrease their 
rate of reading and affect their comprehension* 

a. Give the student an adequate method of word recognition. 

b. Give oral reading in the beginning stages to enable diagnosis 
of the difficulty and correction of the errors. 

c. Utilize work-type materials which will increase word-recognition, 
speed, and comprehension. 

The teacher should remember that reading cannot be thought of as a 
subject separate from other school subjects. Reading has mo subject matter 
that is peculiar to itself. Reading instruction provides for the improvement 
of the basic reading habits, skills, and techniques that are essential to 
sucessful learning in all curricular subjects. A satisfactory program for 
reading instruction in the junior high school should be effected by means of 
the daily supervised reading period and by means of activities requiring the 
student to read extensively in the classroom 9 in the library, and in the home 

The materials needed for such a program would include; 

1. The basic set of readers to be used in the appropriate activities » 

2. Additional skill-building procedures provided by the teacher via 
blackboard directions or mimeographed assignment sheets. Ideally 
these would include practice in such comprehension skills as recog- 
nizing the general significance of a selection, finding the central 
thought, recognising words and abstracting their various meanings, 
reading for details, making inferences from what is read, and 
evaluating ideas acquired through reading. 

3. Current event materials. 

4. Library books with a wide range of difficulty. 

5. Dictionaries— one per child, if possible. 

6. Books of poetry, choral reading selections, recordings of poems 
and stories. 

7. A good set of encyclopedias and other reference books. 

8. Subscriptions to at least three different magazines suited 
for the junior high student. 



MAJOR THEMES 
1. "Conflict" 



2. "Understanding 
People" 



3. "Teamwork" 



4. "All in the 
Day's Work" 



5. "Growing Up" 



9TH GRADE 



UNDERSTANDINGS TO BE DEVELOPED 

1. Conflict is normal and makes life interesting. 

2. We grow by solving our conflicts. 

3. Conflict can be mental or physical. 

4. Conflict only results in violence when people are 
impatient , confused, or selfishly evil. 

5. Conflict is resolved by empathy and arbitration. 

6. Unresolved conflicts lead to trouble for the 
individual or society. 

1. Most misunderstanding comes from fear, prejudice, 
unhappiness, and inability to communicate. 

2. We live in our own worlds to a degree. 

3. Older people are hard to understand because they 
live in yesterday’s world. 

4. To understand, someone is to forgive him and accept him. 

5. Teenagers need to understand how responsibility and 
authority fit together. 

6. People who are intolerant of other races and religions 
usually do not understand these. 

7. What is different from us is not necessarily a threat. 

8. It is normal to want popularity but not at the cost 
of loss of integrity. 

1. It takes cooperation, responsibility, and persistence 
to hold a job. 

2. An important English skill for work is tact in dealing 
with workers or employers. 

3. "No man is an island". 

4. Everyone is good at something. 

5. You can’t work together well unless you can talk to 
each other successfully. 

1. A job helps a boy to feel he is achieving and belongs. 
He feels worthwhile and important. 

2. The job that pays a living wage is necessary and worth 
training for. 

3. A good job should have a future. 

4. It is important to know what different careers will 
expect of you and do for you. 

5. Girls need job skills that they can best use after 
marriage, if necessary. 

6. Part of a man's success is his ability to set up a 
reasonable set of financial values for himself and 
his family. 

1. Physically and socially, people develop at different 
rates . 

2. Everyone wants to be popular but should not become a 
phony to secure group approval. 

3. Be as reasonable with parents as you expect them to 
be with you. 

4. The law is a protection as well as a control. 

5. Self-control and self-direction are the marks of 
maturity. 



6. "Drawn from 
Life" 



7. "Widening 
Horizons" 



6. Not all grownups can be counted on to be mature. 

7. The mature person tries to understand and help the 
immature person. 

1. Truth is stranger than fiction. 

2. It is natural to want a hero. 

3. We learn to live by choosing persons we admire and by 
thinking and acting as they do. 

4. From biography we learn about people more exciting or 
more mature than we may be fortunate enough to meet. 

5. Biography is a way of meeting people from different 
races , religions , lands and cultures . 

1. Other nations, too, are proud of their national 
heritage. 

2. Because foreigners speak a different language and 
have different ways, they are not necessarily a threat 

to our culture. 

3. All problems are not solved in the present or the 
future. Those solved in the past made our today what 

it is. „ 

4. "We are pygmies carried on the shoulders of a giant — 

Time. , 

5. When we see how old the world is and how short man s 

history is, we learn patience. 



SAMPLE UNIT PLANS: 9TH GRADE 



Texts: 



Adventures for Today. Harcourt Brace 
Our English Language , American Book Company 
Basic Writing. Skills Laboratory : Narration, 

Instant Word Filmstrips. Tachisto-Films trips. 
Vanguard , Scott Foresman Co. 

Prose and Poetry Journeys , Singer Co . 

Reading Round Up, D. C. Heath Co. 



SRA 

Learning Through Seeing, 

Inc. 



Two copies of the following unit contract may be given to the students. 
It is a work plan to show them the continuity of assignments. One copy is to 
be kept in the student's file; another may be used as a work sheet in his 
notebook. The teacher may wish to cut the Projects section of this 
sheet into weekly assignment sections, since the projects are keyed to the 
required (starred) stories, and issue them after the two stories 
have been read. This tends to control a tendency of youngsters to concentrat 

on free choice work to the detriment of required: 



“ — “ "Co nflict" 

Do you and your little brother fight? Has this war been 
going on for a long time? Perhaps you have a feud with a bossy 
older sister, or you argue with your parents. Do you tell the 
counselor that you "just can’t get along with old Miss So-and-So, j 
the geography teacher?" 



Perhaps you are really happiest when you are bucking the 
line in football or dribbling madly to outwit the other team 
in basketball. 



Maybe you feel you have to earn money for clothes, or 
to stay in school, or to help the family, and you have a 
hard time to get along with the boss. 

Possibly you have trouble with yourself — you like people, 
really, but you don’t seem to be able to act that way-- at 
least, other folks don’t take things the way you mean them. 

The word for all this is "Conflict". We are going to 
read about conflicts that are exciting and conflicts that 
are headaches. 

Conflicts seem to keep life interesting. They can be 
physical or mental— winning a fight or figuring out a problem. 
When we succeed with either, we are ready to take on something 
bigger. It’s a cinch, conflict is not boring. 

Races, religions, and nations have conflicts 9 also. 

People don’t understand each other. When you get mad because 
Joe Doakes doesn’t like you, and you beat him up, chances are 
he’s your enemy for life. Wouldn’t it be better to work out 
your problem without violence? Can’t it usually be done if 
both sides are not pigheaded? 

Isn't this true of races, religions, and nations, too? 
Conflicts require faith and patience of all of us. 

Our Work Plan 

1. Because we are using many texts, all assigned reading will 
be done in class. 

2. Every time you read a selection, you write a good, correct, 
complete, and interesting sentence summarizing the, point 
of the story on a file card or sheet of notebook paper. 

The point of the story will usually be the outcome of the 
conflict of the story. These are precis sentences. I 

will show you how to write them. 

3. Your homework for English will be the projects you choose 
to do. We will have Project Day every two or three weeks 
and see or hear everyone's project. 

4. You must read all the selections that have a star * before 
them on the reading list. These are interesting for all 
of us. You may choose as many as you like and want to 
precis from the others. 

5# Your grade will depend on how many selections you read* how 
good your precis sentences are (no errors!) and the care and 
interest with which you prepare your project. 

6. All your work must be neat , in ink , and kept carefully, in 
your classroom file until the close of the unit when you 
bind it all into a booklet. 

The Books We Will Use 

The books will be kept in the classroom on the table or in 
the shelves. Since we will use many different ones, you need 
never be without a book. If you cannot immediately get the one 
you want , read another selection in another text . These books 
may not be taken from the classroom . 



The Reading List 



Adventures for Today 

* 1. “Glory in Bridgeville 

* 2. "The End of the Rope" 

* 3. "A Shipment of Mute Fate" 

* 4. "Sunday Afternoon" 



* 5. "The End of the Trail" 

* 6. "Ron Tiki" 

* 7. "Swimmers" 

* 8. "Archerfish" 



Prose and Poetry Journeys 

1. "The Call of the Wild 

2. "Clara Barton" 



5. "Courtship of Miles Standish" 

6. '“Master Race" 

7. "Pilot's Choice" 

8. "Pied Piper of Hamelin" 



3. "Shirt Tail Boy" 

4. "The Seige of Boonesborough 

9. "Rip Van Winkle 



Vanguard 

1. "The Cremation of Sam McGee 

2. "Diamond of Alaska" 

3. "Peril" 

4. "The Wuthless Dog" 

5. "Roil a Rock Down" 

6* "How Obie Won His Medal" 

7. "Facing Danger" 

8. "The Only Way to Win" 

9. "To James" 

Reading Round Up 

1. "Forward Pass" 

2. "Vertical Adventure" 

3. "Disaster Island" 

4. "Skates for a Data" 

5. "The Cutter's Race" 

6. "The Devil in the Sand" 

7. "Lone Dog" 

8. "Moti Guj - Mutineer" 

9. "Sea Fever" 

10 • "Man Overboard" 



10. "Casey at the Bat" 

11. "Flashing Spikes" 

12. "Who Needs Amy Hoffer?" 

13. "Look Out for John Tucker" 

14 . "My Father Doesn't Like Me" 

15. "Do You Fear the Force of 

the Wind?" 

16. "High Flight" 

17. "Callie of Crooked Creek 



11. "Ron Tiki Reaches the 

South Sea Islands" 

12. "The Man Without a Country 

13. "Buffalo Bill" 

14. "It Is Not an Easy Thing 

15. "The Wreck of the Hesperus 

16. "The Highwayman" 

17. "Stopping by the Woods on a 

Winter Evening" 

18. "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 



Books from the Library, you may. check out and read as Specia l Prolects 



Collective Biography 

920R Great American Negroes , Ben Richardson 
920S All Around the Land , Gladys R. Saxon 



Biography 

921B724 



921C321 

921C331 



,htin R Frontiersman : Life of 2S2±Si 12221 . John Bakeless 

aiel Boone, John Mason Brown 

Boone, Wilderness Scout , Stewart Edward White 



. J ■ ■ — " 1 ■ “ ■■ 

Carson « Frank L* Beals 
story of George Washington Carver, Araa Bontemps 
‘ George Washington Carver , Graham and Lipscomb 



(List to be completed at 
Library , see Appendix) 



will from Easy Reading in Our High School 



Projects 

(Choose 4. One must be written, one oral and 2 drawing) 

1. Make a poster of a picture clipped from a magazine which 
you think reveals a conflict with which you are familiar. 

Write a brief paragraph telling the story or discussing 
the conflict. 

2. With a partner, make a tape on which you discuss a conflict 
of opinion on one of the following: (a) college students 
should not be exempt from the draft, (b) the age for driver s 
license should be raised to 18, (c) soldiers under 21 should 
be allowed to vote. 

3. With a partner, make a tape on which you discuss a conflict 

of opinion on one of the following: (a) 9th grade girls 

should not date senior boys, (b) 9th grade girls should go 
steady, (c) 9th graders should be in at 9:00 p.m. on week nights. 

4. Write a paragraph on one of the following in connection with 

"Glory in Bridgeville": (a) Shane (was, was not) to blame for 

happenings to Billy, (b) Money (is, is not) one of the most 
important values in life, (c) A swelled-head (can, cannot) be 
deflated. 

5. Make a tape of the dialogue between Nicholas and Gonthier 
with a partner. Show by the Inflections of your voice that 
Nicholas has Gonthier in his power and then releases him. 

Show also what conflict within himself Gonthier has resolved. 

6. Take part in acting out "A Shipment of Mute Fate" before the 
class . 

7. How does "Mute Fate" show that all creatures in this world 
must fight to survive? Answer in a written paragraph. 

8. For the class, discuss with a partner whether TV actors pay 
heed to the ideas discussed in Acting Tips (mimeo to be 
handed class in connection with the study of the play). Be 
sure to give specific examples of actors and shows you watch. 

9. Write a paragraph discussing whether or not you are a mature 
person, according to the mimeoed list of the characteristics 
of a mature person. 

10. Make a map showing the Snake River and the Yosemite. 

11. Choose one of the following and compare in a paragraph: 

(a) Billy and the character in f, End of the Trail 1 you think 
most resembles him, (b) the mothers in both stories. 

12. With a partner, make a bulletin board of views of the Snake 
River Country. 

13. Make a map of the Kon Tiki voyage. 

14. Make a sketch of the Kon Tiki raft or build one. 

15. Summarize in writing an article on the curious monuments of 
Easter Island or on the Inca ruins of Peru. 

16. Explain in a paragraph why it is desirable for a young person 
to make a careful analysis of his own strengths and weaknesses 
in all areas of living. Will both overestimation of oneself 
or underestimation both lead to unhappiness? How? 

17. Make a simplified diagram of a submarine from an encyclopedia 
on a ditto stencil so that we can all have a copy as we read 
"Archerfish". Label parts. 

18. Make a map of the Pacific area where "Archerfish" takes place. 
Locate famous battles of World War II on this map. 

19. Give an oral report on a book from the library list. 

20. Any student who thinks up a project on his own and gets it 
approved by the teacher will receive double credit points for 

its completion. 



The Teacher* s Plans for ’’Conflict” , 9th Grade 

A Foreword on Classroom Management for Unit Teaching 

It is understood that certain routines to take care of direct instruc- 
tion in vocabulary, writing, testing and drills are to be set up for the 
first 10 - 15 minutes of each period, slightly longer when necessary. 

The routines should be habitual modes of operation. Setting them up 
may take the first two or three weeks of school. Specific skills need not 
be rigidly scheduled on certain fixed days, but slower-leamers respond to 
regularity and feel more secure. The teacher should see that routines are 
used as needed to keep students working efficiently, but they should not be 
allowed to lengthen and dominate the hour. 

With slower-learners , unit content may not be covered unless the teacher 
takes safeguards against dawdling. He should take time first of all to teach 
the student how to pick up his chair and move quietly and promptly into the 
various groupings for individualized work* Students used to crowded small 
classrooms may not at first know how to use mobility well* How to move into 
a large conversation circle or into the fairly permanent small ones for 
theme-reading cr buzz groups and back again into row position will need to 
be taught. No more than one maneuver should be attempted in an hour. 

Other things to be learned may be how to move quietly at will about the 
classroom without required permission to use dictionaries, pencil sharpeners, 
files, and supplementary books. It is very important to establish the idea 
that while talking in the process of group work is expected, uncontrolled or 
personal conversation or peripheral discussions when the group is in session 
are forbidden because they hinder progress in learning. Establishing the 
mutual responsibility behind this type of discipline is active training in 
democratic behavior. 

It is a good idea to determine the dynamics of the group and assign 
students who are anxious for leadership or approval to certain routine jobs, 
helping them to get the training to do the work well. Some of these are 
tape recorder, movie and filmstrip operators, student librarians for supple- 
mentary books, distributors and collectors of files and papers, and chairmen 
of bulletin board display committees. 

The teacher should arrange the tables or shelves of books, maps or dis- 
plays, and bulletin boards so that all are readily accessible. He may pre- 
fer to place his desk at the rear of the room. In the long run and in a 
rather subtle way, this usually proves the better command post! During 
instruction, he will want to move about among the students. 

The unit classroom should be a place of quiet, purposeful activity 
pupils share responsibility for morale and are proud of their results • 
Such classroom management is in itself the teaching of democratic communica- 
tion. 



Often these slower students adapt well to the security of such a class- 
room but need reassurance and help in new situations , such as library 
browsing. It is worthwhile for them and very Important for the undisturbed 
work of more advanced classes that they be taught quiet routines for the 
library also. The teacher will need to move about among them in the library, 
directing their work at all times. 



Theory of the Extensive Reading Unit 

This unit is based on extensive rather than intensive reading, although 
eight common readings are intensively taught according to the suggestions in 
the manual. On the theory that the s lower-learner will choose his own level 
of reading material if given a choice and will find materials that Interest 
him from which he will, therefore, learn more readily, 52 stories, poems, 
articles, and plays have been listed. The teacher should set a minimum of 
required work, possibly only the Companion selections, but by all means 
should stimulate the reading of a great deal more, especially by the abler 
students. 

Motivating *-he S lower -Learner to Read 

If the teacher can help the student to find a field of interest, he can 
then suggest choices, perhaps even beyond the listings in the unit. This 
dialogue between teacher and pupil is perhaps as effective in getting the 
pupil to read as all the analysis and drill in teaching the mechanics of 
reading, with or without machine aids. 

Integrating Reading . Writing, and Language Instructions : Writing the Precis 

Perhaps 8-10 extra stories or poems will be sufficient for a maximum. 
The teacher will soon know what is possible for his group to cover even when, 
for them, they work briskly. It is important that the precis be written 
carefully under supervision, that the student develop confidence in his 
ability to compose worthwhile thoughts, and that the merit of his sentences 
be recognized by his classmates. Small reasonable deadlines should be set up 
frequently to prevent either writing or recopying tasks from swamping the 
slower student. 

When the student has read a selection, placed his written precis in the 
in-basket for approval, he is free to read another story. Of course, as the 
teacher moves about the classroom during the reading and writing, he will 
help with the phrasing of many of the sentences. This in itself is functional 
teaching of vocabulary, as well as the teaching of grammar, usage, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation. Moreover, through the teacher’s continual use of 
terms (noun, verb* modifier, subject, and predicate), the student begins to 
see in practice in his own work what these grammatical concepts are and how 
they function. Spelling also is scrutinized. The teacher soon becomes aware 
of a pupil's pattern of spelling disabilities and can offer correction and 
drill where it is needed on an individual or small group basis • 

To facilitate discussion of how to write a good precis sentence 9 type up 
the first set received on a transparency and use the overhead projector. The 
projector is a better device than the board for inducing attention and con- 
centration. Space should he left on the transparency for grease pencil 
alteration and correction. Letting students participate occasionally in this 
grease penciling is a good motor activity. 

The Precis as a Way of Teaching Grammar and Vocabulary 

Since the precis is a device for teaching both grammar and reading com- 
prehension, no pupil should be allowed to churn out superficial sentences to 
"get done with the job", nor to feel that quantity rather than quality will 
get him a grade. 

The teacher will find all that most s lower-learners can do at first is 
repeat the story. Since this is difficult to do in one sentence, meaningless 

patterns of "This is a story about " appear. The teacher then tries to 

get the student to convert his sentence into a statement of the most impor- 
tant happening and who was involved, stated directly. 



■'Billy thought he was a hot ball player, but he had a swelled head" is a 
statement within the capacities of the s lower-learner. It is also a compound 
complex sentence and illustrates an important comma rule. It is the point of 
the story~in brief. 

Once such a precis has been put on the board or on the overhead, many 
slower— learners will copy it without alteration and hand it in as their own. 
Hence the teacher may, using it for a pattern demonstrate how, by changing 
nouns and modifiers, the same essential thought can be stated in different 
words , depending on to whom the statement is to be made. 

The teacher may point out that while "Billy thought he was a hot ball 
player, but he had a swelled head" is colloquial enough for the locker room, 
"Billy thought he was a fine (excellent, superior) ball player, but he was 
conceited (overbearing, wrong, vain)" is perhaps better for more formal usage 
in the classroom or the written report. Such group exercises can encourage 
vocabulary growth and develop some understanding of the levels of usage. 

The teacher who has several students who may be trans f e rred to average 
classes at semester or year’s end may wish to know what command of grammar 
rules these students actually are securing. Very simple tests on parts of 
speech or parts of the sentence (see appendix) may be given as diagnostics 
to these students at the beginning of the year, again at quarter s end, and 
at semester end. Such testing should be done only on a small group basis. 

S lower-learners of genuinely limited ability need not be included. In no way 
should the whole class get the idea that knowledge of this sort is a criteria 
for passing. Grades are determined by reading, writing and oral language 
progress in use . 

Scheduling Direct Teaching at the Beginning of Each Period 

The automatic routines spoken of under Classroom Management have to do 
with alio ting time for regular vocabulary work in connection with reading, 
brief spelling tests of words commonly misspelled in students' themes (includ- 
ing also perhaps the Columbia— Thorndike list. See appendix), drills from 
Our English Language on nouns, verbs, modifiers, subject and predicate, the 
Tachisto-Flasher Instant Word filmstrips drills, and reading comprehension 
tests. Because the interest span of slower— learners is short, these lessons 
must be condensed and purposeful. 

A Possible Schedule for Unit Work ; Budgeting Time for the Wegk. and the Year 



Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
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40 
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The preceding schedule represents a possible time division for the week. 
It will be seen immediately that no time is specifically allotted for seeing 
films, listening to records or oral reading, or for Project Days. The pur- 
pose of these unit plans is to set forth arrangements for effectively organ- 
izing available teaching materials. More is necessarily represented here 
« than any one teacher can use or would wish to with any one class , particular- 
ly a genuinely slow one. 



Enrichment activities such as films (see manual), listening experiences 
to develop appreciations, and Project Days when creative work is displayed 
are vital and should be planned at least once every two weeks. The teacher 
may find it necessary to teach only one story on alternate weeks, thus reliev- 
ing the press of routine work for the students and avoiding monotony. 

Adventures for Today lists seven units and 67 selections. It is not 
necessary that all stories be taught in the 36 weeks of school. However, 
before any are omitted, it is a good idea to consult the manual and make sure 
that the story left out is not key material in the sequence of reading skills 
instruction. Some poems are very short and can be taught together; other 
selections are lengthy and will probably require the full periods o 
Tuesday and Thursday. 

If a choice has to be made, it is, of course, better to cover all unj, ts, 
carefully abbreviated if need be, rather than to teach all selectio n | . The 
understandings from the units can be just as productive of changes of behav- 
ior as the steps in English skills. To be sure, skills and understandings 
are obviously interrelated and interdependent in producing growth toward 
maturity of personality. The unit titles should not be regarded as mere 
ornamental labels for groupings of subject material. 



Eliminating Time Con suming and Non-Creative Copy. Work fo£ |he Studen t ^ ^ 

It issuggested that the teacher issue dittoed vocabulary sheets weekly. 

These may contain the words for two selections at a time. A possible format 

follows ; 

Name — 



Class 



Date — 

'‘Glory in Bridgeville" 

New Words Contextual Definition Dictionary D efinition 

flaking 

warp ... 

brisk 

hedging _ 

outbid __ 

legal 

earshot — 

nervous - 

represent ' - — . 

glittering _ 

snuffle __________________ — 

anxiety - 

contracts 



guardian — 

apologize , 

hoodlum — — 

famous . . — 

1. Sentence containing one word whose meaning is solved by 

contextual clues: . , 

a. The phrase as it appears in the story: 'hedging, a 

little to smooth a corner." 

b. Student sentence using hedging: — 



2. Sentence containing one word whose meaning is solved by 
contextual clues: 

a. Phrase as it appears in the story: 'with the boy out 

of earshot in the next room" 

b. Student sentence using earshot : 



"The End of the Rope" 

New Words Contextual Definition Dictiona ry. Definition 

flank 

adapted 

rhythmical 

tourist — 

novice .... 

crucified — — 

lust - - — : — — — 

Incidents - — 

nursed 

client , - 

offensive 

reattach — 

man — 

1. Sentence containing one word whose meaning is solved by 
contextual clues: 

a. The phrase in the story: "climbed the sheer flank of the 

giant cliff". 

b. Student sentence: — — 



2. Sentence containing one word whose meaning is solved by 
contextual clues : 

a. The phrase in the story: "You come and join me here, 

and I'll reattach the rope." 

b. Student sentence: 



It will be seen in this vocabulary plan that all the key words of a 
story are placed before a student before he reads it but are not taught . 
Discussing the words after the student has read the story is a great part of 
discussing the story. Prior to the class' reading the story, the tocher may 
simply read the words aloud pronouncing them carefully. of J e ?^ m ® s K th ® word 
itself is familiar enough to the student— he has only been baffled by its 

configuration in print. 



To explain each word carefully to the student before reading is to remove 
some of the problem-solving experience from the task of reading and to teach 
in advance of the student’s recognition of need. By watching eye-sweeps and 
degree of concentration, the teacher can quickly tell which students are 
bogged down and need the whispered synonym as a lift over the hurdle. 

After the students have read, the teacher may put the words on the board 
and write down the contextual interpretations suggested by the class. The 
students may then fill in their papers. The teacher should be sure that each 
student has a correct answer, although he should be encouraged to phrase it 
in the way that is most meaningful to him. In this way the difficulty with 
dictionary definition only is avoided; too often the s lower-learner is as 
baffled by the dictionary explanation as he is by the word itself. 



Use of Dictionary Study _ _ . 

Certainly, however, one of the reading tools most needed by the student 

is the dictionary. The teacher will observe that in each of the stories on 
the model vocabulary sheets, the words chosen for dictionary definition are 
those most likely to be of use in social context as well as in reading the 
story. The teacher may choose better words, perhaps, than those given 
the sample. He may also, as the year goes along, wish to specify other items 
than contextual use under vocabulary study— such methods of word attack as 
syllabication, prefixes and suffixes and roots, phonetic spelling as pro- 
nunciation clues (see glossary), adopted foreign words, etc. 



In whatever way the teacher wishes to arrange the content of these 
dittoed vocabulary sheets, they furnish a continuous pattern for handling 
vocabulary which takes the burden of much routine copywork away from the 
slower-leamer and allows him to cover more reading material. 



Vocabulary Study: and Spelling „ ^ 

Theteacher will wish to give spelling tests over some of these words 

occasionally. As the year develops, he will use the Tachisto-Flasher an id 
the Instant Word filmstrips as well as the C ontro lled Reader machine to aid 
word attack. These are a little more dramatic perhaps than the Self- 
Improvement Program in Reading . This carefully articulate program 
ing skills found in Adventures for Today, p. 542, contains excellent q - 
tial lesson plans and tests (with answers). The section *°r vocabulary 
spelling rules in practice contains daily lessons that are ideal for 10 15 

minute reading instruction. 

The teacher may wish to test students occasionally on more important 
words from the vocabulary sheets. However, the best proof of spelling pro- 
ficiency is the use of the new words correctly in precis and paragraph 
writing. Some of this use may be voluntary. In helping students write, the 
teacher is in a position to suggest their use and to help with whatever prob- 
lems their spelling presents. 

Method in Developing Class Discussion ^ _ „ r _ 

The manual for Adventures for Today makes some very good suggestions for 

stimulating thought and discussion. It suggests a number of films appropri- 
ate for the unit and helpful in developing unit understandings. The teacher 
will want to preview the film, of course, and then pre-teach and post-teach 
it. Sometimes slower-learaer? get a great deal more from a film if they know 
what they are to look for. If a film is too middle or upper-class in its 
appeal, it may not be suitable for producing attitudes and ideas as the 

teacher wishes. 



Another stimulation device provided by the manual is its setting-up of 
a problem in the students* minds before they read the story. Sometimes this 
is done by placing a controversial statement on the board for consideration 
or by the acting out of a provocation situation. The problem is always 
allied to the theme of the story, but it asks the students to make an appli- 
cation of the problem to their own life experience. Reading the story then 
helps them to clarify half-formed thoughts and reach personal understandings 
as well as comprehension of the story. The manual also suggests routines of 
questioning and discussion likely to be productive of better logic in student 
thinking. Bulletin boards are suggested repeatedly as a means by which prob- 
lems can be set before students. 

The understandings which the teacher has set for his alms in each selec- 
tion should be goals only. The students should formulate their own under- 
standings. Drawing these from s lower-learners requires tact, classroom 
control, and skill in permissive questioning. Occasionally the teacher may 
suggest one when it will fseem to help the students articulate their thinking. 
At every turn, the s lower-learner will need teacher help in expressing 
himself. Perhaps the more productive help in the long run is, however, the 
supportive. These students are less likely than most to accept and internal- 
ize values that are merely superimposed by middle class teachers. The 
pleasant atmosphere of the classroom and the resolution of any interpersona 
conflicts and tensions among students themselves will also help freedom of 
expression. 



Conclusion _ 

Many other reading and writing skills are to be taught in subsequent 

units. 'Conflict” has been useful chiefly to illustrate an approach to the 
student himself and to teaching the first skills in reading and writing— con- 
textual word attack and vocabulary, simple literacy in spoken and written 
English through the concepts of subject and predication. 

Much more work remains to be done throughout the year on all the skills 
discussed in the Point of View in English and in the section on Sequential 
Skills. It is hoped the teacher will write units which inco 5?°* a £® 
skills with the thematic subject material. He is fortunate that he has a 
wealth of textual material, most of which correlates amazingly. No oge 
manual, however, does the job tailored to the particular class at hand. 

Used in careful conjunction to give substance and resource to teaching, they 

are invaluable. 



10TH GRADE 



MAJOR THEMES 


UNDERSTANDINGS TO BE DEVELOPED 


1. “Choices and 
Challenges" 


1 . A person should have tolerant attitudes toward other 

nationalities, races or groups. 

2. A person should realize that his own decisions affect 
not only his own life, but also the lives of others. 

3. A person should form his own opinions instead of 
accepting the opinions of others without thinking. 


2. "Family Ways" 


1. Students should try to understand and appreciate 

their parents. _ 

2. Students should see that they have responsibilities 
toward their homes and the members of their families. 


3. "To Each His 
Own" 


1. Each person is a unique individual. 

2. Each person must choose his own way of life from the 
choices before him. 

3. Each person has value and we should appreciate that 
fact. 

4. Many of the achievers in this world are people who 
have dared to be different. 


4. "Action and 
Romance" 


1. Skill and imagination can take readers into the 
worlds writers create. 

2. It takes courage to do what you want to instead of 
following the crowd. 

3. In a difficult situation a person often finds courage 
that he may not have realized he had. 


5* "Exploring 

Careers" 


1. A person should choose a career early in life and 
then work toward it. 

2. A high school education is becoming a necessity 
for a good job. 


6 . "Men and 
Science" 


1, English and other subjects (such as science) are 

related. , . ^ . 

2. A person needs to know about advances in science to 

keep up with the changing world. 


7. "Measuring 
Up" 


1 . A mature person works for future goals, not just 
immediate satisfactions. 

2. A mature person seeks to know himself— his powers, 
his limitations, and his ability to control his 
reaction to various situations. 

3. A mature person sees with his own eyes, thinks with 
his own brain, and creates his own sense of values. 

4. A mature person accepts with grace those things in 
life that can’t be changed 5 he does not expect that 
he, unlike the rest of the world, will go through 
life untouched by trouble. 

5. A mature person has an Interest in other people and 
cooperates with them. 



